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repeatedly intervened before the Emperor in behalf of the
persecuted Finns.
At this juncture Poland was also permeated with a spirit
of revolt, but the malcontents were forced to keep under
cover and disturbances occurred only sporadically because
of the comparatively large army stationed there. It was
commanded by Governor-General Skalon, who, while not
a marvel, was at least a brave, straightforward man. He
had been chosen shortly before when his predecessor, Gen-
eral Maximovich, a petty character, appointed on the recom-
mendation of the Court Minister, Baron Frederichs, was
removed because he deserted to his country villa near War-
saw, whence he did not emerge till after the storm had
blown over. He had been recommended merely in return
for a favour rendered to Baron Frederichs at the time of the
latter's marriage, which was a misalliance.
When I became President of the Cabinet of Ministers,
in October, 1905, I found Poland in a state of complete
anarchy, assassinations and other terroristic acts happening
daily. The disturbances were partly agrarian, partly indus-
trial, in character. The situation was complicated by the
nationalistic movement which united all classes of the popu-
lation by a common aspiration for national independence,
some dreaming of a separate Polish kingdom united to the
Empire only in the person of the monarch, but most hoping
for local autonomy. In view of all this, I conferred with
the Governor-General and declared the country in a state
of war, which measure aroused more indignation among the
radical Russians than among the Polish masses. It was con-
demned by the Russian liberals, and it served as a pretext
for the socialists to call a second general strike, which was,
however, unsuccessful. It was clear to me that in our en-
thusiasm for political emancipation, we Russians had lost
all respect for our glorious history and its product, the great
Russian Empire. The radicals confused emancipation from